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the naval forces and trying to inform the Chiefs of their 
capabilities, their reaction times, what they could do, what 
they couldn't do, so that they could draw logical conclusions 
from the capabilities on hand at any given time. 


Q This, then, kept you in direct touch with Admiral Dennison? 


Adm. C,: 1611, Admiral Dennison, of course, came up himself 
on numerous occasions, but I was in touch with CinCLant, 
Admiral Dennison and I worked very closely with the Navy in 


their war room or their operations center. 
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Tnais was Admiral Anderson. For example, one of my 


S tnat I remember rather vividly was to develop a paper on 
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2% the starzl level. 

As Τ remember, one Sunday we hai worked on a vaper and 


i+, of course, to the Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs for coordination who, at that time, was bir. 
85 Zach out nis changes on it and when it came back it 
was sort of written as we nad originally drafted it, which 
always amused me because it reflected the thinking of both 
and then came back to mine. I was unduly proud about it, but 
I might add tnat I got over that very quickly. The fact that 
I had written the paper, it had been changed by such illustrious 
gentlemen, and finally changed back to the original draft. 

I think lots of people have had that experience in a staff 
capacity. 
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than preparing papers, and I felt that essentially I was not 
very good at it. My writing was slow. I always envied people 
te a paper and nave it come out without any mis- 
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my writing was not very good. However, I was intensely in- 
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α: Can you add something, from your point of view, to the 
historical record, some of the interesting details about the 
situation as it developed within the Joint Chiefs and as it 
pertained to the Cii0 and the Secretary of Defense, and so forth? 
Adm. C.: From iny level which, as you can See, was fairly far 
down, I did notice certain areas of basic disagreement. One 
of the things that always concerned me considerably was that 
the Air Force colonel, who later made general officer and as 
a matter of fact I think lives in Annapolis now, Doug Steakley, 
was the almost sole expert on reconnaissance, Technically, 
he came under the operations division, or section, within the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, but he had complete access to the 

1airman and, I think, complete access to the White House, 
and his recommendations for example on overflights, further 
reconnaissance, were generally speaking, uncoordinated either 
with the cther services or within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
ΟΣ course, this was primarily because of the security aspects 
ΟΣ it, but T always felt that, since he theoretically came 
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Adm. G.: A personal relationship with Maxwell Vaylor and, ξ 
think, 2 very personal relationship with the wnite House at 
shat particular time. = know Admiral Riley nad his preblems. 
τ felt that within the framework of the stail structure, as 
it was constituted, we did 2b0ut as good 2 job in keeping the 


orincipals informed of their options as anybody possibly could. 
As I said, most of our staff work was done in preparing 
τὴ various options that were available, and locking at tnem 
from the point of view of tne capabilities that were on hand 
to enforce any course of action that might be developed from 


these options. This gets into a very complicated bit of writ- 
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verbally, but I remember sometimes when I didn't go to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings sitting and wondering what 
paper we'll have to generate tonight to try to answer some 

of the questions and alternatives that were discussed in the 
meeting that particular afternoon. Of course, as you remember, 
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Looking vack at some of the things, I think, as I say, 
that generally speaking the performance was pretty good. 
chen it was all over, as you well know and I'm sure Admiral 
Riley has told you, there were a great many congratulatory 
messages flying around from the President and from the chair- 
man. I frankly thought that they were sort of manifestations 
of relief more than anything else. I personally didn’t think 
that they were necessarily warranted, but then I'm a sort of 
a basic military guy who feels that you do the job you're sup- 
posed to do and nobody's supposed to say, gee, that's the 
greatest thing since motherhood. 
“t jere vou aware of the role of the Secretary of Defense in 


the whole picture and what this meant for Admiral Anderson’ 
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of alarm by the Army and the 4ir Force, who felt that tnere 
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This was the basic philosophy, I think, that has alvays per- 
νεαρὰ the Navy and possibly isn't cuite true of the Army and 


tne Air Force. ‘Whether it's developed within later years or 


not, I really don't know. 
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the command of tne Join 
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mander, who nappened in this varticular case to be Admiral 
Dennison, because all the activities were within tne ΟΣ δὴ 
area. But that was the normal cnain of command, and that 
continued on through the Vietnam var, because the normal chain 


of command was from the President, to the Secretary orf Defense, 
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Q: Yes, CNC lost his command of the fleet. 


Adm. C.: The CNO lost his command of the fleet then and never 


regained it. 

So this basic philosophy of telling every ship right 
rudder or left rudder was well publicized in, I suppose, the 
confrontation with Admiral Anderson and the Secretary of 
Defense. liy training and my upbringing have certainly supported 
the contention that the man on the spot should be allowed to 
make some decisions, but, as we well know, with the increased 
efficiency of communications and the general watching-over- 
the-shoulder process that has been developed, it was almost 
impossible to have any individual unit or ship act with any 
desree of initiative of their own. I think this was the part 
that scared me more about the procedures tnat were being built 


up - that it was, at that particular time, εὖ least, a completely 
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